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Bodleian. The University had dispatched a deputa-
tion to her, with a present of gloves and a congratu-
latory address upon her accession; she now (3ist
August, 1566) paid to Oxford a long-promised visit.

She was welcomed by a deputation from the
University at Godstow Bridge and at Bocardo by the
civic authorities, who there yielded up to her the city
mace, and presented her with a gilt cup and forty
pounds of gold. A Latin oration at the North Gate
and a Greek oration at Carfax were delivered.. The
Queen thanked the orator in Greek, and was then
escorted to Christ Church. For three days Disputa-
tions were held in the royal presence in S. Mary's
Church. Elizabeth was a good scholar, one re-
members, taught by Roger Ascharn, and she really
seems to have enjoyed this learned function. On the
last day, at any rate, so keen was the argument and
the Queen's interest in it, that the disputants "tired
the sun with talking and sent him down the sky," s'o
that the lights had to be lit in the church. At the
end of the Disputations a Latin oration was delivered
in praise of the Queen and her victories over the hosts
of Spain and the Pope. "Tuis auspiciis," the
peroration ran, "Hispania Anglum non vidit nisi
victorem, Anglia Hispanum nisi captivum."

Loud cries of "Vivat Regina" resounded through
the church. Elizabeth was pressed to reply. She
pretended to hesitate, suggesting that the Spanish
Ambassador, or Leicester, or Cecil should speak for
her. The courtiers were wise enough to bow dissent.
At length she rose, and her opening words contained
a happy allusion to the growing darkness: "Qui
male agit odit lucem"; "Dominus illuminatio mea,"
she might have added.

Some relaxation was provided for Her Majesty
in the shape of Latin and English plays which were
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